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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 



LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE THE FOURTH.* 

We apprehend that, in times to come, the reader of British annals 
will be apt to fix his finger on that portion which comprises the regency 
and reign of George the Fourth, as eminently notable for great nationsu 
elevation, brilliant warlike achievements, and unprecedented attainments 
in arts, commerce, and literature. When compared with other eras, he 
must surely acknowledge, that changes, reverses, and revolutions have 
occurred therein, more important to the happiness and future destiny of 
man, than during any other period of the same duration : and yet, when 
looking to the character of the reigning individual, we cannot decide 
that the man's mind, the counsels of his reign, the taste which he showed, 
or the encouragement he gave to arts, industry, or science, were the 
causes of the mighty events or wonderful improvements with which his 
times were fraught. If we look to political events, we find that George the 
Fourth brought no new counsels to bear on them ; he only followed up 
the plans, and conformed to the politics of a party in whose formation 
he had no share ; and his gay galley only " pursued the triumph, and 
partook the gale," riding on that high and prosperous tide of events, 
whose current had been directed by circumstances, combinations, and 
causes, over which he had no control. We therefore desire not the mind 
or the information of Mr. Croly, or any other man, to direct us in our 
estimate of the character of George the Fourth. We are old enough to 
see for ourselves j and, with all honesty of purpose, having made inquisition 
of our experience, venture on the conclusion, that though the times of 
George the Fourth will form a splendid page- in Britain's story, they 
will be indebted for their illumination to other causes than to his public 
or private character. It has been often asserted that, under God, when 
anarchy walked the world, when thrones were shaken, and dominations 
changed ; when war swept with wasting wing the other Eiu-opean na- 
tions, that our empire was saved from revolutionary pestilence and 
the sway of the sword, in respect of the moral and religions character 
of George the Third ; and that God who in former times had expressed 
his willingness to spare a guilty city for the sake of even ten righteous 
men, had in our days heard the prayers of our pious monarch ; and look- 
ing with complacency on the proprieties of religion which he had coun- 
tenanced — on the moral tone which he gave to all within the sphere 
of his influence — had preserved us from, or at least put off to a distant 
period, those visitations with which he was scourging other lands and 
people. In this our latitudinarian day, this observation may be treated 
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with derision ; but we are ready to partake of such scofFsj fully convinced 
as we are, that, to signify its approval of a king whose character was such 
as Mr. Croly describes, the hand of Providence averted from the land 
over which he reigned, those evils which might afterwards come upon it. 
" George the Third loved to be a thorough Englishman ; like every man 
of sense, he scorned all affectation, and above all, scorned the affectation 
of foreign manners : the lisping effeminacy, the melancholy jargon, the 
French and' German foppery of the moustached and cigared race, that 
the coffee-house life of the continent has propagated amongst us, would 
have found no favour in the eyes of this honest and high-principled 
king. Honour to God, and justice to man ; public respect for religion, 
and private guidance by his Spirit ; public decorum, and personal virtue ; 
a lofty and generous zeal for the dignity of his crown and people, and a 
vigilant yet affectionate discipline in his family and household, were the 
characteristics of George the Third." At the same time while we offer 
this our deep tribute of respect to the memory of George the Third, we 
shall not be so uncharitable as to pronounce that the less moral and 
religious character of his son, and the very different example which in 
private life he set, were the causes of that general latitudinarianism in 
belief and morals which now prevails. Still, without desiring to speak 
liarshly of the departed monarch, it must be confessed we could never 
see much that was great, or good, or amiable in his character— could not 
observe the honesty of purpose and consistency of principle which dis- 
tinguished his admirable parent— could not praise his adherence to his 
Whig friends while heir apparent ; nor his Avithdrawing from their com- 
pany and counsels while regent and king— could see little to approve 
of in the private relations of his life — could not perceive that he had any 
great claim to the love oi his subjects from whom he lived aloof, while 

Like eastern kings, a lazy state he kept. 

And close confined in his onrn palace slept. 

We can ivell imagine bow the French, in the spirit of their national 
character, may still enshrine in memory the splendid name of Napoleon, 
though he cannonaded away their liberties, decimated their population, 
and made at one time France a large Bastile, and at another an Acel- 
dama — a field of blood. We can suppose a Prussian stiU admiring 
Frederick, their general, their philosopher, their lawgiver, and yet infi- 
del king; we may even conceive how our Charles the Second, though as low 
in his personal vices as anyman,and baser in his national treachery than aU 
other British kings, might be still popular, because he was gay and open, 
and witty and free; but though with few of the mischievous and none of 
the monstrous faults of those bold or bad men, it is very explainable how 
George the Fourth neither lived beloved or died lamented. Such is our 
])onest, though perhaps mistaken estimate of the departed monarch. Mr. 
Croly, evidently with a charitable and justifiable desire to palliate and 
account for the frailties, and we would say deserved misfortunes, of 
George the Fourth's private life, asserts that the extravagances and im- 
prudences which characterized his life from the beginning, were caused 
by the peculiar circumstances in which he was placed. For " being by 
the rules of the English court, like all other heirs apparent to the 
British throne, (as Mr. C. says) precluded from public business, and from 
having any important part in the government — almost condemned to 
silence in the legislature by the custom of the constitution — almost re- 
stricted by the etiquette of his birth from exerting himself in any of 
those pursuits which cheer and elevate a manly mind by the noble con- 
sciousness that it is of value to its country— the life of the eldest born 
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of the tlirone appears condemned to be a splendid sinecure ; the Valley 
of Rasselas, with its impassable boundary, and its luxuriant spirit-sub- 
duing bowers, was but an emblem of princely existence j and the mor- 
alist is unfit to decide on human nature, who, in estimating the career, 
forgets the temptation." We certainly do not forget the temptation which 
it is allowed was awfully great : we can easily acknowlec^, that few, 
circumstanced as the young prince was, would have resisted poison so skil- 
fully prepared; we must lament, therefore, though not wonder, when one of 
the handsomest youths in Europe, whom his contemporaries have described 
as the model of a man of fashion — ^an accomplished scholar, a tasteful musi- 
cian, and possessing the happy talent of expressing himself with fluency, 
dignity, and vigour — no, we cannot, indeed, feel surprised that such a son 
of fallen Adam submitted to all the corruptions of flattery and pleasure, 
and should have his heart melted away, and his principles wasted even to 
a skeleton under the unhallowed heat and deadly incantations of the 
wtches and demons by whom he was surrounded. Alas, poor prince ! 
as our author says, "the temptations of flattery and pleasure were thrown 
in his way for other objects than those pf the hour ; his wanderings were 
watched by the eyes of politicians, and every step which plunged him 
deeper in pecuniary embarrassment, was triumphed in as separating him 
more widely from his natural connexions, and compelling him in his 
helplessness to throw himself into the arms of factions alike hostile to 
his character and his throne :" but the great error and evil of George the 
Fourth's private life — the upas that overshadowed and dropped barren- 
ness and poison over his whole existence, was his connexion ivith Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. 

" The prince unhappily soon created a new grievance, that came home 
more directly to the royal bosom than even Ms politics. Rolle's allusion to 
his marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert* was believed by the king to be true, 
and no act could be calculated to give deeper offence to the monarch, as a 
parent, a Protestant, or a man of Virtue. The lady was high-bred and band- 
some ; and though by seven years the prince's elder, and with the formidable 
drawback of having been twice a widow, her attractions might justify the 
civilities of fashion. But her rank and her religion were barriers, which she 
must have known to be impassable. 

" The king was peculiarly sensitive to mesalliances in the blood royal. The 
Marriage Act of 1772, had originated in the royal displeasure at the mar- 
riages of his brothers, the Dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester, with sub- 
jects ; and the determination with which the bill was urged through the le- 
gislabire against the strongest resistance, shewed the interest which his ma- 
jesty took in preserving the succession dear. 

" But the prince's error had gone further than the passionate violation o£ 
an unpopular law ; for the marriage of the heir apparent with a Roman 
Catholic must have defeated his claim to the throne. 

" To this hour the marriage has been neither proved nor disproved. It 
was rumoured that the lady's scruples were soothed by having the ceremo- 
nial performed according to the rights of her own church. But no Roman 
Catholic dispensation, guiltily facile as such licence is in that church, could 
have acquitted the parties of the crime of sustaining a connexion notori- 
ously void by the laws of the land." 

• Mrs. Fiielierbert was the daughler of William Smytbe, Esq. of Tonge Castle, 
and niece of Sir E. Smytbe, Bart, of Acton Burnel, Salop. Her sister was married 
to Sir Cacnaby Haggerstone, Bart. At an early age she married Weld, of Lulworth 
Castle, Dorset. Oo bis death she married Fitzherbert, of Swioertoo, Leicester- 
shire, a remarkably striking 4>er8on, who died either of over exertion in a walk from 
Batb to town, or some impradence at (be burning of Lord Mansiield's house, in the 
riots of 1780. The lady was a Roman Catholic. 
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Witlt these remarks of Mr. Croly, and without enlarging upon the 
events connected with his unfortunate, ill-treated, and finally, we 
believe, guilty queen, we would close up our remarks on the private 
and personal character of the late king, and proceed to make some ob- 
servations on the political character of his reign, and on the events and 
measures connected with it. We have already said, that George the 
Fourth, when he took the reins of government, originated no new mea- 
sures — he made no political changes — he found the Tories carrying on war 
with unflinching obstinacy, and with a vigour that taxed the resources 
of the empire to their very utmost ; and the prince, who had been a 
Whig from circumstance, but a Toryin principle, now that Fox was no more, 
and Sheridan worse than defunct, twice dead and buried in hopeless degra- 
dation, soon turned his back on my Lords Grey and GrenvUle, and lent 
himself at once to the full spirit of his father's politics and counsels. It is 
yet, wedeem,a debatable point, whethertheFrenchrevolutionary warcould 
have been averted — the Sovereign Disposer of events directed them so 
as to fulfil his grand and comprehensive purposes ; — ^but humanly speak- 
ing, it may well be questioned whether, if England had not joined in 
the revolutionary war, and wdthheld her gold and her credit from 
Continental belligerents, the revolutionary war could have gone on, 
the revolutionary conquests have been made, or revolutionary charac- 
ters, such as Napoleon, arisen to astonish, madden, and scourge 
the earth ; but, perhaps, it was well, as a dear-bought lesson to the 
world, that the alarmed Toryism of England should have drawn out to the 
full apprehension of experience what revolutionary madness can produce, 
and how futile it is to expect that liberty could dwell with any nation or 
people that, from ignorance or licentiousness, are incapable of valuing 
the blessing. Mr. Croly's observations on the subject, are so beautiful 
and just, that we feel as though conferring a pleasure on the reader by 
inserting them :— 

" All the overthrows of all the tyrannies of ancient or modern days were 
never able to make corruption free; no more than the loudest professions of 
principle ever made a profligate the fit trustee and champion of national 
freedom. The personal vice nullifies and contaminates the public profession. 
No revolution ever succeeded, nor ever deserved to succeed, which was not 
demanded by the same natural and righteous necessity which demands the 
defence of our fireside ; and which was not conducted by men unstained by 
the crime of individual ambition, or the deeper crime of bartering the na- 
tional blood for their own avarice, licentiousness, or revenge ; — men who 
felt themselves periling their lives for an object that dignifies death ; and in 
the impulse of holiness and faith oflTering up their existence a willing and 
solemn sacrifice to their fellow men and their God. 

" The success of the first French revolution is no answer to this principle ; 
for France had showed only the frightful rapidity with which the name of 
freedom can be vitiated ; and the incalculable means of public explosion 
and misery which may exist under the surface of the most ostentatious pa- 
triotism. The second revolution is yet to display its results ; but auspi- 
cious and Justifiable as has been its commencement, its only security will be 
found in purifying the habits of the people. 

If Italy, with her magnificent powers, her vivid susceptibility of charac- 
ter, her living genius, and her imperishable fame — Italy, where every foot 
of ground was the foundation of some monument of the most illustrious 
supremacy of the human mind — is now a prison ; the crime and the folly are 
her own ; her own vices have rivetted the chain round her neck, her own 
hand has barred the dungeon ; and in that dungeon she will remain for ever, 
if she wait until vice shall give vigour to her limbs, or superstition throw 
back the gates of iier living sepulchre. A purer influence must descend upon 
her. A deliverer, not of the earth, earthy — but an immortal visitant, shed^ 
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ding the light of holiness and religion from Its vesture ; and, like the angel 
that came to Peter, bid her aw«ke and follow. 

" If Spain and Portugal are still convulsed with civil discord ; who can 
hope to see rational freedom ever existing in those lands, while the corrup- 
tion of the people feeds the licence of the throne ; while, if the king impri- 
sons, the peasant stabs : while, if the crown violates the privUeges of the 
subject, the subject habitually violates the honour of the holiest ties of our 
nature ; while, if government is tyranny, private life is rapine, promiscuous 
passion, and mercUess revenge ? Let the changes be as specious as they 
may, the political suffering will only deepen, until the personal reform comes 
to redeem the land ; until faith is more than an intolerant superstition, cou- 
rage than assassination, and virtue than confession to a monk. Till then, 
freedom will be but a name ; and the fall of a Spanish or Portuguese tyrant 
but a signal for his assailants to bury their poniards in each other's bosoms ; 
constitution will be but an upbreaking of the elements of society ; and the 
plunging of despotism into the gulf, but a summons to every gloomy and 
furious shape of evil below, to rise upon the wing, and darken and poison 
the moral atmosphere of mankind." 

The war then that originated with the Tories, and was worked through 
by them, has shown the evils that must inevitably result from reformation 
consigned to the hands of wicked, unsteady, and unprincipled men ; — it 
has brought to light the sunken rocks that surround revolutionary shores, 
and built an Edystone worth almost its enormous cost, that must fling 
for ages its sure and warning light, to guide those who would steer 
through new channels amidst troubled political waters. The continuance 
of the Tory system has also elicited another great warning truth, which is, 
that no nation can ever venture with impunity to support warlike exis- 
tence, by working on credit beyond her available means. Let what be the 
national wealth and capital, if a nation stakes herself to engagements be- 
yond that capital^ she must, like an individual in the same predicament, 
lose credit, or support it by drawing on future sacrifices and privations, 
that shall be severe indeed — the nation or the man must become an un- 
principled bankrupt, or a suffering pauper. To this state, have Tory 
counsels brought the British empire — they have left her with a debt that 
cannot be paid off, and taxes under which every class in society groans 
and su fleers — left her in such a state, that, even if insulted, she dare not 
go to war. And so she stands like one of our own improvident Irish 
squires, who with all his green-acres, and his many title-deeds, is yet so 
deeply embarrassed and consumed by mortgages, that he cannot appear 
without exhibiting his splendid poverty, and cannot act with spirit and 
independence on any occasion. The Tory system, therefore, in our 
opinion, has been for England, but one great, broad, and splendid mischief. 

If we understand any thing of our country, and the mode in which it 
has, or may be governed, there are but three ways in which, under the 
name of a free state, it can be managed : one mode is acting up to the 
theory of the constitution, which supposes a co-operation, and at the same 
time a balance of the three estates of the realm. King, Lords, and Com- 
mons — where the King, content with his defined prerogative — the 
Lords, with their judiciaJ, restraining, and mediatory privileges — and the 
Commons, with their legislative and initiatory taxing power — where all 
these control each other, and at the same time, act, under a happy ad- 
justment, as far as theory and practice can be reconciled in our fallen 
world, soasto work outhappiness and prosperity for the empire. This theo- 
retical system has got the name of Whig. The rival Tory scheme allows 
the theory of the British Constitution to be beautiful, but impracticable — 
a pretty model thing, serving well to adorn the pages of De Lolme or 
Hallam, but totally unfit as a working machine to get on efficiently ; 
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and it supposes that under such an abstract theory neither the internal 
affairs, nor the foreign relations of the govemment could be carried 
on. It assumes that a control ought to be^ and must be, exerted over 
the Commons' House of Parliament, by means of borough-influence, 
concentrated in the hands of the aristocracy, and by means of govern- 
ment patronage ; and that by the aid of such influence and such pa- 
tronage, the crown, or rather the oligarchy that controls the crown, 
should command a majority in both houses : or, in other words, that certain 
great territorial lords ought to make laws for the whole community, and 
dispose of its wealth, as to them may seem expedient. The Whig considers 
that there should be a representative government, ruling constitutionally, 
theoretically, and under favour of public opinion. The Tory considers he 
ought to command by prerogative, by influence, by expediency — ^and that 
the ministry under the control, shall we say vassalage, of a few great 
aristocrats, should lord it over all small proprietors, and govern not by 
public opinion, but in spite of it. The Whig considers that the Commons' 
House should form a true representation of the Commons of the British 
isles — not of the common people, but of the common property — ^for he does 
not consider that there is need of a representation tAere of the population, 
but of the difliised property of that population — he does not consider 
that the House of Representatives should be called into operation by 
universal suflfrage, or underhand ballot, but by those who are freemen 
because freeholders, and who, whether electing in county, city, or bo- 
rough, can give their independent and unbought sufli-age to those who 
will watch over the interests of that most valuable class of society whom 
they represent, and whose education, independence, and support, form 
the best guarantee for the welfare of any nation. The Tory would go- 
vern by what is called expediency — he would special-plead against the 
theory of the Constitution, and argue that not only the people, but the 
king and nobility should be represented in the House of Commons, and 
for these ends the rotten borough system, and the sale of seats, should 
form the necessary but practical anomaly on the working principle of 
the Constitution. Such, in brief, may be considered as the Whig and 
Tory systems. There is, however, a party in the empire, who go under 
the name of Radical Reformers, and who desire to have the House of 
Commons in Parliament to be a representation not of the property, but 
of the population of the land, who claim to have the Commons called toge- 
ther on the principle of universalsuflrage, and by ballot; and say that such 
a house should, while elected by paupers, challenge a power' to dispose of the 

Sroperty of the empire which they did not represent. This party make 
ttle secret that their republican views extend so far as to get rid of an 
hereditary House of Lords, and after having passed against them such 
"a root and branch" ordinance, would, furthermore, desire the king to 
be but a removable magistrate, such as the president of the United 
States. These seem to us, to form the three distinct parties into which 
the politicians of the empire are divided ; but still we allow, there are 
very many who may not exactly be defined as belonging to any of these 
masses — many who fine off, and form the indistinct, and yet intermixed 
shadings between the conflicting principles ; and so the man who is es- 
sentially a Tory, may declare with the Whig for what he will call a 
moderate lopping off of the mitrageously corrupt agency that now de- 
grades the character of the House of Commons. The cautious 
Whig may, as the child of aristocracy, like, and that more especially when 
it is exerted in favour of his friends or his family, to have a little oi the 
borough interest retained, in order to secure a smooth sinecure for a friend. 
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The liberal Whig, may advocate the plan of vote by ballot, without 
universal siiffrage ; and the moderate Radical may wish for univeral suf- 
frage, while he would retain an hereditary House of Lords, and might 
really desire his king to be a monarch, and not a mere magistrate ; — 
thus moderators may be found through all the gradations of political 
speculation. But still, we think, we see but the three distinct principles 
into which all British politics must be resolved. 

The Tory has had a trial of his system fiill long enough — he has given 
us a dear bought experience of how much it is good for— he has had half a 
century's patience, and under it, the British empire has unquestionably en- 
larged itself; commerce, manufacture, science, and literature, have aston- 
ishingly increased ; capital has accumulated to a surpassing extent, and 
to any foreigner landing on its shores, Britain must appear as one culti- 
vated and ornamented garden. But after all, those who are now forced to 
look in closer, and observe the tail of the Tory system developing itself, 
must see that the prosperity is not so true as it is obvious — that all is not 
gold that glitters — and that the flashy showy display which he sees, is no 
more indicative of the prosperity or available resources of the country, than 
the hounds,the horses, the cellars, or the equipages of an Irish squire, are a 
certain assurance that the whole estate is not mortgaged up to its value, 
and that he lives not by shifts and expedients, while owing more than he 
is worth in the world. Therefore, when we look at the British empire now 
weighed down by the debt, which Tory influence accumulated with 
reckless hands upon her — when we observe the pauperism it has inflicted 
on a great portion of the population — ^>vhen we see the tendency which 
it has given to the wealth of the land, to sweep round in aristocratic 
vortices, and concentre in the hands of a few domineering families — 
and when we see those families every day exerting more and more, a 
baneful influence over the properties of others, and cementing and en- 
larging their own great power, by means of the command they have had 
over the purses of inferior people, in taxing them, and law-making for 
them as they listed; — ^when we know that by such means England is re- 
duced to suffer under a weight of enactments and taxation, that cramps 
her power as a nation, and her happiness as a peojile — when we see the 
labouring classes crying out for bread, while the privileged classes are roll- 
ing along in all the luxury of satraps — when we see game-laws enforced, 
80 calculated to foster the selfishness of one class, and the dishonesty of 
the other — laws which render an English lord, the most practical, fre- 
quent, and vexatious despot on the surface of the globe, laws which have 
pronounced British subjects tobe felons, contrary to heaven's morality, and 
man's hitherto recognised jurisprudence — when we see excise laws put in 
force, which have produced, under the smuggling system, profligacy, over 
which religion weeps, and crimes, at which humanity shudders — ^when we 
look upon Toryism, under the bitter necessity of its system, forced to en- 
courage the gin and whiskey shops of England and Ireland, and thus insti- 
gating a government to forego the paternity of its character, and become 
not the watchful censor, but the cool, calculating corrupter of the people. 
When we thus perceive a British Sabbath desecrated — crime, and improvi- 
dence, and blasphemy encouraged, and thepoor man's misery and degrada- 
tion increased to a degree, that a good angel dare not contemplate without 
horror, and a demon could not calculate without triumph — when observ- 
ing all this (and much more of its speciality could we adduce,) and all 
as we deem arising from the borough-mongering system, from the cor- 
rupting system, from the funding system, from the prospective taxation 
system, whereby the children of the corrupt are made to pay for the 
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extravagance of their corrupted and corrupting fittkers : why, the srstem, 
even though feathered over with the plumes of victory, and garlanded witli 
the laurels of Trafalgar and Waterloo, is to us, and ought to be in the eyes 
of every thinking man, as hateful as it is mischievous and monstrous. If 
then, such a system is at length likely to be brought to an end — if the big 
mischief is now turned on its back, and there left to kick and expire in 
the struggles of its own deformity, why the intellectual world should 
rejoice— every honest man should clap hands, and oiFer up a fervent aS'- 
piration, that the reign of expediency and influence may never return. 
Are we then to hail with full anticipations of renewed prosperity, and 
vigour, and health, the accession of the present ministry to office — are we 
to rest assured that all will be good and great and regenerative^ now 
that we see njen placed in power, who have declared that there ought 
to be a return from expediency to principle, and who have announced 
that there shall be a retrenchment in all expenditure, and a reform in 
our popular assembly, so that it shall cease to be composed of the 
creatures of aristocratical intrigue? We are fully satisfied, that if 
our new men are not nominal but real Whigs, this will be the case — ^if 
there exist with them a singleness of purpose, and a discretionary pru- 
dence becoming those whose great work is to restore and not to destroy 
the constitution of their country^-a discriminatory prudence, that will 
warn them not to employ bad men to advance good measures — ^an un- 
hurried prudence, that will withhold them from running up a building, 
without looking to the well-tried foundation — a religious prudence, that 
wiU not permit them to coalesce with Infidels, and Radicals, and Revo- 
lutioners — a principled prudence, in a word, that will induce them to 
cast oflF the selfishness of party, and work for the regeneration of the 
country, still having the beauteous model of the English constitution 
before their eyes, as the cynosure of their honest direction and unbought 
administration — all will be well, and England has happy days in store. 

There was a time, when the party that has been called Whigs were 
in power, when such doctrinaires, and theorists as we now speak of, held 
the reins of government ; andhow they then disappointed the nation, all our 
readers must have heard of ; — ^many must remember the last time they 
were in place, when they afforded the sad lesson how far hollow profession 
held the place of principle. On that occasion the Whigs, as they were 
miscalled, exhibited a hurried anxiety for place — they rushed with a 
hound's hunger to the messes of patronage — they hasted with as greedy 
an appetite to plunge their flesh-hooks into the seething cauldron of 
corruption, as any of their Tory predecessors ; and, therefore, it was, that 
the public opinion of the empire saw through them, and scouted at them, 
and flouted them, and rebuked them back to the hungry holes from 
whence they came, because they held the word of Whiggism to the ear, 
but were worse than any Tories in performance ; and to this day, and as 
long as British history shall have an open page, " All the Talents 
Administration," as in bitter scorn it was nicknamed, shall stand forth, 
as exhibiting men more greedy of place, and as guilty of putting more 
inefiicient men into employment, than any other party that has cum« 
bered the administration of the empire. 

This PARTY, for they were nothing better than a party, were put out, 
because as they could not engage, they deserved not to retain, public opi- 
nion. The providence of God would not allow them to remain, for they 
had deserted their principles — and the Tories had not yet fulfilled their 
destiny : a great work was yet in hands for the Tories to accomplish, 
and it was right, and in good keeping, that as they had commenced the en- 
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counter, and struggled on with the hydra of the French Revolution from 
its beginning, so it should strangle every monstrous birth it might 
bring forth, and as it began the Titan war, so it ought to bring it to a ter- 
mination. Toryism, in fact, had not finished its story — the tale was not 
yet so concluded, that its moral could be read of all men — it had yet to 
prove to the full extent of a finished experiment, that expediency never 
ought to supply the place of principle, or fear of dangerous extremes 
deter politicians from honest, timely, and temperate reform ; " such 
(as Mr. Croly well says, concerning the past conduct of the Whigs) 
is the fate of the noblest parties, when the spirit that once animated 
them has passed away. The men of 1688, would have found it im- 
possible to recognise their descendants in the shifting politicians of 
the eighteenth century; but woe be to the people whose liberties depend 
on the character of individuals." 

The Whigs are now in power ; and in order to make way for them, 
the Tories have succumbed not only under the weight of opinion 
expressed by all thinking men, but under their own suicidal acts — ^for 
theirs was the dementation that bespeaks perdition — ^theirs the doating 
that precedes death — theirs the division that announces the garrison 
must surrender. Nothing could equal the absurdity of those angry 
boys of the aristocracy ; of those enfanis gate of corrupt influence, 
in withdrawing their support from the Duke of Wellington; for if ever 
the Tory party was caUeid on to unite, it was when the Greek was 
at the gate ; if ever the hands of Wellington ought to have been 
upheld by any Tory who desired not to survive the death of his system, 
it was then : but no — " llliacos intra muros peccatur et extra ;" and 
so these poor silly Trojans held high their haughty beads ; stirred up 
distrust, dispute, and division amongst the loyal Protestant Tories of 
Ireland and England ; and while they sheered off upon their own tack so 
vigorously, still as they swam, like swine they were cutting their own fat 
throats; and thus they left the Duke of Wellington stranded in the mud 
of his own obstinacy. With his ministry has departed the Tory spirit from 
the counsels of the British empire. But will the Whigs retain place and 
power ? Yes, we hope and trust they will ; if, taking for warning the 
former failure of Fox, and even Lord Grey himself, they do not attempt to 
make impracticable coalitions ; if they do not plan a ministerial plat- 
form, composed, as a tesselated pavement, of here a black Tory and there 
a white Whig ; if they do not fancy they can cement what are as incongru- 
ous as mixtures of iron and clay. Moreover we trust there will be exhibit- 
ed no fond greediness of place, no desire to put in men who are not capa- 
ble, honest, and industrious, or turn out those who are working efficiently 
for their country's good, and who are occupied in situations where politics 
ought not and cannot have a place: then, indeed, they will ride buoyant on 
the wave of public opinion and applause; and their labours may be blessed 
to England and the world : but if, for the sake of gorging the greediness 
of partizans for honours or for place, they should outrage all pledges of 
economy, and fit men are put out to substitute in their situations those 
who by temper, indolence, or political asperities, are unpopular, feared, or 
distrusted : if these changes take place with an increase of charges on 
the nation,and in direct opposition to all promise of feasible retrenchment; 
then these measures must have a powerful effect in neutralizing popu- 
larity, and causing confidence to ebb away from the Whigs also, and 
leave them stranded in the slough of their inconsistency, and of their 
own everlasting contemptible despondency. And what must happen } 
The Tories have had their long day's trial, and have failed : the Whigs 

▼OL. II. B 
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were also found wanting in honest purpose and self-denying consistenc}', 
and they were reproached and tested as not sterling ; reprobate silver 
have men justly called them — then an excuse will be found for rushing 
into the hands of radical reformers ; then must follow revolution ; then 
good night to British credit of all sorts ; then adieu to the British con- 
stitution, and to every thing that the quiet, the prudent, and the loyal 
value, in property and religion, in church and state. We think the na- 
tion w'U never go back to Tory politics, no more than the noon-day will 
go back to the dawn. No, if the Whigs are found undeserving of the 
public opinion that has called them forth, recourse will be had, as apis 
alter, not to the Tories, but the Radicals ; and America, France, and 
Belgium wi" be looked to for examples of future imitation. Anxiously 
do we hope that this will not be the case ; fervently do we desire that 
the Whigs w'll evince that it is a false and base assumption, that the 
British constitution is not fit for current use, unless it is alloyed with 
corruption. We trust the time is come for them to prove that what is so 
beautiful in theory can be practised in some place beyond Utopia. At 
the same time we cannot expect or desire that the new ministry will at- 
tempt all reforms at once, or get rid of long cherished abuses by a pro- 
cess too quick and fiery, lest by their destructive because too rapid reagents, 
the very material submited to analysis, may explode and altogether eva- 
porate, and nothing remain but scoria and ashes : above all we would warn 
them how they shall approach those institutions which have been esta- 
blished for the propagation of the Protestant religion throughout the em- 
pire. Tliat the Established Church should be reformed, there can 
be no doubt ; but the reform must be honestly, cautiously, shall 
we say piously, attempted : we are equally certain the reform must 
be such as will lop off excrescences, but not cut into the sap ; the 
reform must not be such as will, by peeliug off all the bark, cut off 
from the tree verdure and life ; the reform must be such as will give no 
triumph to the infidel, the latitudinarian, or the Romanist. There is no 
man who has ever honestly or dispassionately looked at the state of the 
Protestant churches of England and Ireland, that is not aware that the 
income for the support of the ministry is not immoderate or overgrown. 
No, the fault does not lie in its too great quantity, but in its vicious ac- 
cumulation and unequal distribution : and although we would no more 
desire a perfect similarity in the incomes of all churchmen, than we should 
%vish for the enactment of an Agrarian law, yet of this we are con- 
vinced, that the present system must be altered — prudently, cautiously, 
and perhaps gradually : and still reform must be as well extended to 
the Established Church as to the state ; so that the same principle that 
says to lord this, or duke that. Great Sirs, you must give up your 
interference in elections, and cease to hold subservient representatives 
in the House of Commons, will also announce to such a man as 
Doctor Philpotts, Right Reverend Sir, it is out of the question your 
holding a benefice of £4000 a year in one extremity, and a bishopric in 
the other of the kingdom. And we are as certain of this as of any other 
anticipation which human foresight can lay hold on, that if the Established 
Church does not undergo that firm, temperate, and benevolent reform from 
the Whigs which we contemplate, it must come down, and with great 
shouting, even to the ground, under the spoiliating assaults of Radical 
Reformers. There are other things which the new ministry must take 
in hand — the reformation of the system of Poor Laws in England, and 
the formation of a new one for Ireland. It is idle to speak ill of all 
Poor Laws, because, in the course of three centuries, monstrous abuses 
have grown out of their operation in England, and for which the original 
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designers are not at all responsible : in all cases it is bad logic, only fit 
for the sport of knaves when they desire to play on fools, to argue from 
the abuse against the use of any thing. No, the fair reason of an ho- 
nest man would direct him to discard the abuse, and go, with due respect 
to the spirit and improvements of the times, to work on the original use. 
Thus treat the House of Commons ; thus treat the Established Church; 
thus treat the Courts of Law ; and thus, also, the Poor Laws : and as far 
as man's fallen state will permit : as far as the imperfections of any 
thing human will allow, there will be every promise and probability of 
national regeneration and prosperity. It has fallen to the lot of a new 
monarch, at the commencement of his reign, to hear and attend to the 
voice of his people caJ'ing for a change of men and measures. He has 
had the heart and the nerve to respond favourably to their wishes ; and 
we give his majesty full credit for his honest purpose on this great oc- 
casion. He is, doubtless, throughout, national in ail his objects. He has 
shown his manly inclination to live openly, freely, unsuspectingly, and 
cordially, like a true old English king, in the sight of all his people ; 
and as he desires no character but that of a constitutional British mon- 
arch, so he seems anxious to give his whole people nothing short of that 
glorious and beautiful constitution, which has been the pride of Britain, 
and the pattern of the universe. We trust that we are not mistaken in 
our conceit, that as one William was instrumental in bringing the British 
constitution to a full and perfect development of its scheme of well re- 
gulated freedom, under a whig ministry ; so another William may have 
it recorded as the glory of his reign, that under his auspices, and with 
his perfect concurrence, all its corruptions were lopped off, all its 
breaches repaired, and without revolution or national convulsion, it was 
restored to its original beauty and efficiency — and so, esto perpetua. 

In the observations we may have made m the course of this review, 
we advocate not the cause of any class of men, but that of a certain 
course of measures. We would not side with a party but with a prin- 
ciple ; and, therefore, if any man, or class of men, calling themselves 
Tories (for still names are not things) should, while having power, 
seriously attempt reforms, and show an inclination to advance with the 
times, without anticipating the capabilities of those times ; — if we saw 
Mr. Canning or the Duke of Wellington acting in such a way, no 
matter what such individuals were called, and no matter how the ad- 
ministration of which they were the heads was designated, we should 
consider such as acting and speculating on the Whig system, and, there- 
fore, would give them our wishes and humble support. It was with this 
view we some months ago believed well of the Duke of Wellington's 
acts and intentions, because we thought we observed in his counsels a 
serious, though perhaps cautious, desire to return to Whig principles, 
and to follow the calls and leadings of public opinion. But we pray it 
to be observed, that all this was before his Grace made his absurd and 
suicidal declaration in his place in Parliament, that the House of Com- 
mons needed no reform — a decision contrary to many of his own 
acts — contrary to his own repeal of the penal laws against Romanists 
and Dissenters, which was a more hazardous reforming step, than any 
future reform he could make. When his Grace thus fatally fastened 
himself to Toryism, it could not be but, that every thinking, and even 
every cautious man, must see that he could not, and dare not, stand by 
the Duke and his party, when all the world was passing by them anil 
moving onwards. We are free to allow, that there is now a sort of rail- 
road velocity communicated to the political views of men, whose very 
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acceleration, even though all were sure it was safe, is enough to make 
not only the traveller, but even the spectator giddy ; therefore, every 
excuse should be found for those who are fearful — and every honest, 
good, and laudable motive, assigned to those who, without by any means 
desiring to arrest the new machinery, would devise checks, guards, 
and safety-valves, so as still to secure the acknowledged advantages, 
while providing against mischief, and upset, and explosion. And in 
this way, in working for the welfare and good government of our coun- 
try, it little matters what men call themselves ; — all we want is honesty 
of principle, and consistency of conduct — all we desire is to see men 
working together to secure for Britain, what no great nation ever yet 
has enjoyed but herself, a happy constitution, wherein loyalty can be 
felt for our king, respect and honour given to our nobility, while yet there 
is full and sufficient liberty enjoyed by, and ascertained for all our people. 
It is time to say something more of Mr. Croly's History, or rather 
memoire po\ur servir, which has all the marks of being rapidly got up 
for the occasion, and which, like a hastily called forth order prepared to 
meet a new market, contains a curious and somewhat absurd assortment 
of wares ; at the same time it is truly a work full of eloquent passages 
and splendid thoughts ; and is, like every thing that Mr. Croly writes, 
fraught with the rich and multiform conceptions of his creative mind — 
which, indeed, may be said to abound in " chambers of imager j'," and to be 
loaded, like the ships of Tarshish, with things all rich and rare, as well as 
with what are quaint, and curious, and useless ; "bringing gold and silver, 
ivory and apes and peacocks." Mr. Croly writes as a Tory, and with 
the partiality that belongs to a biographer, would cover with his 
graceful drapery the faults of his hero, if we may so call him. He is 
also very national, and sports away many anecdotes, good, bad, and in- 
different, concerning the numerous Irish friends and followers of George 
the Fourth, when prince. He, as follows, in defending Irish eloquence, 
is only defending himself. Alluding to a speech of Grattan's on the 
" Commercial Propositions," he says, 

" It has been the habit of late years to scoff at Irish eloquence ; but let 
the scoffers produce among themselves the equal of this passage, or of 
a thousand others that still live in the records of the fallen parliament of 
Ireland. The meagre and affected style which has at length so universally 
pervaded the departments of public speaking — parliament, bar, and pulpit 
— shrinks with natural jealousy from the magnificence and native power of 
this great faculty of appeal to the understandings of all men alike j whose 
excellence was, that, at once enriched and invigorated by the noblest imagina- 
tion, it awoke the reason not less than the feelings ; and even in its most 
fantastic decoration, lost nothing of its original strength. It was ornamented 
—but its force was no more sacrificed to its ornament, than the solid steel 
of the Greek helmet to its plumage and sculptures. Grattan and Curran in 
Ireland, Sheridan and Burke in this country, were among the most logical 
of speakers ; their finest illustrations were only more powerful arguments. 
The gold and jewels of that sceptre which they waved over the legislature 
with such undisputed supremacy, only increased the weight and substantial 
value of the emblem." 

He thus speaks of a very Irish demele between Curran and Lord Clare: 

" There was still a little appendix to the debate ; for Fitzgibbon having 
said, with his usual insolence, ' that if Ireland sought to quarrel with Great 
Britain, she was a besotted nation ; and that Great Britain was not easily 
roused nor easily appeased :' adding the still more offensive remark, ' that 
Ireland was easily roused, and easily appeased ;' this extra-official taunt raised 
a storm of indignation. The whole opposition demanded an apology ; which 
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was tardily made by Fitzgibbon's proud heart, in the shape of an explanation. 
But Curran was not to be so pacified. He had been bruised by the attor- 
ney-general's official superiority in the courts, and took a fierce delight in 
intlicting vengeance on him where his precedency went for nothing. He now 
pounced upon the oppressor, tore his character in pieces, and declared that 
— ' the libel which he had so contumeliously ventured to fix on Ireland, was 
in his own person a truth ; that he was easily rouged and easily put down.' 
The result was a duel ; in which the parties fired without effect. But the 
hatred did not pass away with the rencontre. Fitzglbbon, on leaving the 
ground, said with unchivalric bitterness, ' Well, Mr. Curran, you have es- 
caped for this time.' Curran retorted with severer pungency — ' If I did, 
it was no fault of yours. Sir; t/ou took aim enough.' 

" The hostility continued through life, in the house and out of the house. 
Fitzgibbon rose to the summit of his profession, and was in a few years 
after Lord Chancellor. But he had not the magnanimity to forget in 
the chancellor what he had suffered in the lower grades of office. The 
' king did not forgive the injuries of the Duke of Orleans ;' power seemed 
only to reinforce his hostility ; and Curran constantly charged him with la- 
bouring to crush, by the weight of the bench, the antagonist whom he could 
not overcome by his talents. But never man less consulted his own ease, 
than the chancellor by this perversion of authority. His adversary was not 
to be extinguished ; the contest roused him into the keener exertion of his 
great abilities. On all occasions Curran smote or stung him ; and the whole 
annals of vindictive oratory probably contain nothing more excoriating, 
more utterly tearing off the skm, and steeping the naked nerve in poison, 
than Curran's celebrated invective on Lord Clare, in his speech before the 
privy council of Ireland." 

Indeed the whole chapter on the prince's friends is very entertaining, 
and is strikingly written. Mr. Croly, who writes not only as a Tory, 
but an anti-emancipator, in his chapter on the Catholic question, 
describes powerfully and satirically the mode by which it was brought 
about ; the mysterious method in which the minister approached it, his 
haughty haste and decision in carrying it into effect, when, as Mr. 
Croly says, " instead of that openness which ought to have eminently 
distinguished a question affecting not a party but an empire— not a ses- 
sion, but the last hour at which England may boast of a parliament — 
all Was mystery ; its councils were carried on in whispers ; and as the time 
approached, the secrecy grew more mystical." But then came the de- 
nouement — ^then came the ministerial coti// d'etat, and the ministerial con- 
versions of men who had all pledged themselves with equal distinct- 
ness, and founded their declaration not upon circumstances that might 
change, but upon the nature" of the Komish Church, which scorns the 
idea of change. 

" Yet, with the interval of scarcely more than a single session, all those 
men faced about, as if at the tap of me drum, and delivered their convic- 
tions for the measure, against which they had declared those convictions 
unalterable. 

" The Converts J were instantly taunted in the strongest lan^age of na- 
tional scorn. The most contemptuous phrases that human disdain could 
invent, were heaped upon them. The brand was burned on them to the 
bone. But by what sullen influence, or with what ultimate purpose, this unac- 
countable change was wrought, must be left to that investigation which sits 
upon the tomb, and declares the infinite emptiness of the amplest reward, 
for which a public man barters the respect oi his country." 

Mr. Croly concludes his latter remarks on the Catholic question with 
the following observations upon its consequences, in which he tauntingly 
shows that all the anticipations of its satisfying the expectancy, and 
soothing all the turbulent demands of the Irish Romanist, ^vere futile. 
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" But the people had a sagacity of their own, that saw further than the 
simple optics of the cabinet. In the midst of the minister's prospects of 
eternal conciliation, of amity treading on perpetual flowers, and national 
friendship taming down the wild passsions and rugged jealoiisies of the peo- 
[)le, like another Cybele, scattering oiland wine from a chariot drawn by 
ions ; while the home secretary revelled in poetic raptures, and even the 
premier relaxed the rigidity of the ministerial brow ; while Scylla 
" Chid her barking waves into attention. 
And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause }" 
the people declared that the evil day had been only precipitated ; that the Irish 
demagogues, instead of receiving the measure as a pledge of peace, would 
turn it into an immediate instrument of turbulence ; that they would see 
nothing in it but a proof that clamour, aggression, and intimidation, were the 
true weapons for their cause, and that the more they asked, and the more 
insolently they asked it, the surer they were to succeed, Muiisters were 
told — ' Popery never required any thing but power, and never made any 
other use of it than to perplex and crush the Protestant, if you give that 
power; if you send the Roman Catholic back to Ireland, not the petitioner 
that he came, but the conqueror, clothed in the spoils of the constitution j 
if you put the cup into his hand, out of which the first drop thrown on the 
ashes of rebellion will blaze up into inextinguishable flame ; you will have 
to thank only yourselves for the deepest hazards that ever tried the empire.' 

" The prediction was scoffed at ; and now, within a twelvemonth, we have 
a demand for ' the repeal of the Union,' which would end in a separation of 
the countries ; a summons openly issued for a Popish parliament ; and the 
proposed organisation of a national army on the model of the volunteers of 
1782! We have a startled proclamation of the Irish lord lieutenant, de- 
claring that designs dangerous to the public peace are on foot, and threat- 
ening the vengeance of the law on this ' conciliated' people. We have an 
answering proclamation from the Catholic ' agitators,' declaring that the 
Irish government thinks itself Justified in trampling on the people : that 
' the want of a domestic and national legislature in Ireland will find means 
to make itself known ! and all those means will be irresistible.' So much for 
military legislation !" 

We wish we had space allowed to give some more splendid passages 
from this work ; but must rest satisfied with one only in which our 
author speaks of that ever important, and now peculiarly interesting 
subject, the slave trade. 

" VVith what eyes must Providence have looked down upon this tremen- 
dous accumulation of guilt, this hideous abuse of the power of European 
knowledge and wealth over the miserable African ; and with what solemn 
justice may it not have answered the cry of the blood out of the ground ! 
The vengeance of Heaven on individuals is wisely, in most instances, put 
beyond human discovery. But, for nations there is no judgment to come, 
no great after-reckoning to make all straight, and vindicate the ways of God 
to man. They must be punished here ; and it might be neither difficult 
nor unproductive of the best knowledge — the Christian's faith in the ever- 
wakuig and resistless control of Providence ; to trace the punishment of 
this enormous crime in Europe. The slave-trade perhaps lost America to 
England, and the crime was thus punished at its height, and within view 
of the spot where it was committed. But our crime was done in ignorance ; 
the people of this kingdom had known little of its nature ; and they required 
only to know it, to wash their hands of the stain. It may have been for 
this reason, that, of all unsuccessful wars, the American was the least 
marked with national loss ; and that, of all abscissions of empire, the inde- 
pendence of the United States was the most rapidly converted into national 
advantage. But it is upon the kingdoms which, in the face of perfect know- 
ledge, in scorn of remonstrances that might wake the stones to feel, in 
treacherous evasion of treaties, in defiance of even the base bargains in 
which they exacted the money of this country to buy off the blood of the 
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African, have still carried on the trade ; that undisguised and unmitigated 
vengeance may have fallen, and be still falling, 

" The three great slave-traders, whom it has been found impossible to per- 
suade or to restrain, are France, Spain, and Portugal. And in what circum- 
stances are the colonies for whose peculiar support this dreadful traffic was 
carried on ? France has totally lost St. Domingo, the finest colony in the 
world, and her colonial trade is now a cypher. Spain has lost all ; Portugal 
lost all. Mexico, South America, and tlie Brazils, are severed from their 
old masters for ever. And what have been the especial calamities of the so- 
vereigns of those countries ? They have been, all three, expatriated, and 
the only three. Other sovereigns have suffered temporary evil under the 
chances of war ; but France, Spain, and Portugal, have exhibited the pe- 
culiar shame of three dynasties at once in exile : — the Portuguese flying 
across the sea, to escape from an enemy in its capital, and hide its head in 
a barbarian land ; — the Spanish dethroned, and sent to display its spectacle 
of mendicant and decrepit royalty through Europe ; — and the French dou- 
bly imdone ! 

The first effort of Louis XVIII. on his restoration, was to re-establish the 
slave-trade. Before twelve months were past, he was flying for his life to 
the protection of strangers ! On the second restoration the trade was again 
revived. All representations of its horrors, aggravated as they are now by 
the lawless rapacity of the foreign traders, were received with mock ac- 
quiescence, and real scorn. And where are thf Bourbons now ? 

" And what is the peace, or the prosperity, of the countries that have 
thus dipped their guilty gains in human miseries .'' They are three vast 
centres of feud and revolutionary terror; — Portugal, with an imowned 
monarch, reigning by the bayonet and the scaffold, with half her leading 
men in dungeons, with her territory itself a dungeon ; and fierce retalia- 
tion and frenzied enthusiasm hovering on her frontiers, and ready to plunge 
into the bosom of the land. Spain, torn by faction, and at this hour watch- 
ing every band that gathers on her hills, as the signs of a tempest that 
may sweep the land from the Pyrenees to the ocean. And France, in the 
first heavings of a mighty change, that man can no more define, than he 
can set limits to the heavings of an earthquake, or the swell and fury of a 
deluge. Other great objects and causes may have their share in those 
things. But the facts are before mankind." 

We shall conclude by avowing that we have read this work with great 
interest and pleasure ; but after all, think Mr. Croly has wasted his fine 
mind and great powers on what at best is but a hasty and ephemeral 
production. We confess we are sorry to see such a man but the scraper 
up of anecdotes, and the author of a sort of literary dejeuner d lafour- 
chetie, who ought to have devoted his noble powers to a more sober, less 
satirical, more matured, and better concocted historical entertainment. 
But alas ! who but an author knows the penalties of authorship ; and 
who but HE feels how genius must bow before the GENTiiEMBN of 

the TRADE ! 



Mr. Croly has given a new version of the National Anthem. We 
subjoin another from a Correspondent — ^which we presume to think might 
be advantageously substituted in Mr. Croly's next edition. 

GOD SAVE THE KING. 

Look from thy throne on high, 
God of eternity. 

Hear when ne sing ; 
Bright be ihy Spirit's glow. 
Free be thy mercy's flow 
O'er all our land— but, O ! 

God save the king. 



